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ABSTRACT 

This study sought to demonstrate that Michigan 
middle-grades schools can become more effective learning environments 
for young adolescents. A total of 224 Michigan schools participated 
in a teacher and adminis t rat or survey, 101 of which also conducted 
student surveys, reaching over 45,600 students in the fifth to ninth 
grades. Part 1, "Early Adolescence - A Period of Change," includes 
results on family situations; health and safety concerns; and school 
expectations, achievement, and support. Part 2, "Adolescent Learning 
and Development - The School's Rde," includes resul ts de tai 1 ing the 
current Michigan learning environment, including teaching staff 
experience, training, and practices; and available instructional, 
parental, and community resources to support learning. Part 3, 
"Starting Again in the Middle - A Work in Progress," summarizes the 
study's findings, makes recommendations, and delineates key features 
of effective middle-grades schools. Key findings were: (1) too many 

young adolescents lose ground during the middle grades, as evidenced 
by widening achievement gaps between high and low achievers, 
declining school-based support to address barriers associated with 
poverty, declining student s el f-expec ta t i ons , significant 
unsupervised time after school, widespread experimentation with 
drugs, and few opportunities to participate in alternatives to risky 
behavior; (2) when middle-grades schools are given the appropriate 
human and financial resources to implement key reforms, more students 
are likely to achieve at higher levels, as evidenced by better 
grades, higher expectations, improved behavior, innovative teaching 
practices, and more teacher-parent contact; and (3) the necessary 
human and financial resources are not uniformly available to all 
Michigan middle-grades schools. Contains extensive recommendations. 
(KDFB) 
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The Report is 
built upon a 
basic assumption : 
Communication 
of accurate, relevant 
data about 
Michigan's young 
adolescents will 
ultimately generate 
public support 
for strengthening 
middle-grades 

education for 
all students. 



Foreword 

This report is a component of the 
Middle Start Initiative, a broad effort 
undertaken by the W.K. Kellogg 
Foundation in 1994 to demonstrate 
that middle-grades schools can make 
themselves more effective learning 
environments for all young adoles- 
cents. The Initiatives overriding 
objective is to improve the quality 
of education in Michigan’s middle 
grades, particularly in schools and 
school districts with high percentages 
of students from low-income families. 

The report assumes that commu- 
nication of accurate, relevant data 
about Michigan’s young adolescents, 
aged 10 to 15, and the schools they 
attend, combined with information 
about effective middle-grades teaching 
practices and policies, will create 
important public awareness of effec- 
tive teaching and learning. Ultimately, 
it is believed that increased awareness 
will generate public support for strength- 
ening middle-grades education for all 
students. The Initiative does not focus 
solely on middle schools, but rather on 
all schools that serve the middle grades, 
regardless of their configuration. 

Middle Start strategies are based 
on the best available research about 
the effective education of young ado- 
lescents. To understand the ability of 
Michigan schools to engage in such 
exemplary practices, the Initiative has 
collected data on the teaching and 
learning environment in Michigan’s 
middle-grades schools and classrooms, 
and the relationship of this environ- 
ment to the achievement, behaviors, 
and attitudes of students. 

The Michigan-specific data in -this 
report come from a series of surveys 
of middle-grades teachers, administra- 
tors, and students conducted by the 
Center for Prevention Research and 
Development (CPRD) of the Institute 
of Government and Public Affairs at . 
the University of Illinois. All schools 
in Michigan that serve young adoles- 
cents aged 10 to 15 were invited to 
participate in an extensive survey of 
teaching and administrative staff. This 
effort represents the first time such a 
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comprehensive survey of schools 
serving young adolescents has been 
undertaken. 

Two hundred and twenty-four 
Michigan schools serving the middle 
grades voluntarily participated in 
the survey, garnering responses from 
6,329 teachers or other staff, and 211 
administrators. Almost one-half of 
the participating schools (101) also 
conducted surveys of their students. 
These surveys reached more than 
45,600 Michigan students in the fifth 
to ninth grades. In addition to the 
aggregated responses contributing 
to this report, every school surveyed 
received a confidential analysis of its 
individual survey data. The participat- 
ing schools’ administrators, teachers, 
and other community members have 
demonstrated an impressive commit- 
ment to review the status of their 
middle-grades students, facilities, 
and practices through the use of 
the Middle Start survey. 

Schools that participated in the 
Middle Start survey are located in 
urban, suburban, and rural settings 
throughout Michigan. Efforts were 
made to ensure the geographic, eco- 
nomic, and other diversity of the 
respondents. Because of this diversity 
and the high rate of participation, 
the survey results are considered to 
be reflective of all Michigan middle- 
grades students, teachers, administra- 
tors, and schools. 

CPRD and the Michigan League 
for Human Services analyzed the state- 
wide survey information to develop 
this report. Through the publication 
and dissemination of this information, 
the Michigan League for Human 
Services seeks to encourage broad 
understanding and discussion of issues 
surrounding young adolescents and 
middle-grades education in Michigan. 




Danny L. Peterson 

Director, Child & Family Services of the U.P. 
Chair, Middle Start Advisory Group 
Michigan League for Human Services 
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]ust as early 
childhood 

education is 
seen as a 
positive step 
to place pre- 
schoolers on 
the wad to 
success by the 
time they are 
school-age. the 
problems of 
older youth 
might be 
reduced by 
expanding 
our strategies 
toward success 
for middle- 
grades youth. 

America’s 
Middie Child 
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Introduction 



Michigan has approximately 
850*000 children between the ages 
of 10 and 15 navigating their way 
through early adolescence, a time 
when young people change rapidly, 
vet still look to adults for guidance 
and support. The varied behaviors 
and development that this age group 
experiences provide a unique 
opportunity. A growing capacity for 
conceptual thinking, combined with 
curiosity, energy, and a desire to 
learn* makes early adolescence an 
ideal time to encourage healthy 
development and to capitalize on 
academic potential. 

Young adolescents have many 
strengths that, when supported and 
encouraged, will ensure that they 
grow roward adulthood healthy and 
armed with the skills necessary for 
continued success in life and work. 
Essential to this journey is an 
environment that reflects a careful 
combination of new challenges and 
responsibilities, with ongoing 
nurturing and monitoring. 

School achievement in the 
middle grades can have lasting 
academic consequences. Only 60 
percent of students who have 
multiple risk factors in eighth grade 
(such as poverty, extensive unsuper- 
vised time, and low achievement test 
scores) graduate from high school on 
time, compared to a 90 percent on- 
time, high school graduation rate for 
eighth graders without multiple 
risks. 1 Student success in mathemat- 
ics and reading in the middle grades 
plays a paramount role in later suc- 
cess. Yet* one in five 14- to 15-year 
olds who lag behind in the develop- 
ment of these basic skills will drop 
out of school within two years. 2 



The elements of risk and oppor- 
tunity described above should inform 
the appropriate learning environ- 



ment for young adolescents, driving 
new strategies related to school 
structure and teaching practices to 
help middle-grades students meet 
their potential. Indeed, survey results 
of Michigan teachers and adminis- 
trators show strong support for new 
strategies: however, the report also 
reveals significant barriers to build- 
ing a more positive learning environ- 
ment for young adolescents. This 
report will provide an overview of 
the key characteristics of Michigan’s 
young adolescents and the schools 
that serve them. 

During the past two decades, 
there has been a growing awareness 
of the needs of the nation’s children. 
However, less attention has been 
paid to early adolescence than to 
either of two other developmental 
periods: the “ready to learn” years 
from birth to school age, and the 
“ready to earn” years from late 
adolescence to adulthood. As a 
result, little valuable information is 
available about the well-being of 
Michigan’s, or the nation’s, young 
adolescents, despite the fact that 
this developmental stage is critical to 
their academic success and healthy 
development. 

To address this need, Michigan- 
specific information collected by the 
Middle Start Initiative sheds light on 
the experiences of the state’s young 
adolescents through a significant 
review of Michigan’s young adoles- 
cents and their schools. Responses of 
the large, diverse, representative 
sample garnered from the CPRD 
surveys, combined with other 
available information, describe 
Michigan middle graders and their 
experiences with one of the main 
institutions in their lives: their 
schools. 

best copy available 
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Facts About Michigan 
Middle Graders 



Young adolescents report signifi- 
cant unsupervised time while at the 
same time facing health and safety 
risks and little involvement with 
structured, supervised activities. 
Although they have high self-expecta- 
tions when they enter the middle 
grades, they show poor performance 
and indicate less support at school. 
They leave the middle grades with 
diminished expectations. 



Increasing unsupervised time. 

° 40 percent report being home alone 
after school at least four days/week 



D One-fifth are home alone for three or 
more hours at a time 



Health and safety risks. 

D 25 percent have no regular 
health care provider 



D 30 percent feel less safe at school 
than one year ago 



B One-quarter have experimented 
with smoking: and one in six 
indicate more extensive use 



D One-third have experimented 
with alcohol: and one in five 
indicate more extensive use 



D More than one-fifth have been 
offered illegal drugs at school, and 
by the ninth grade, over one-third 
have experimented with them 



Little involvement with structured, 
supervised activities. 



a 45 percent of all more affluent students 
participate in intramural, interscholastic, 
and community sports and recreation 
programs, while less than 35 percent 
of all poorer students (as evidenced by 
their receipt of free or reduced-priced 
school meals) participate 
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High seif-expectations and support 
at home, but diminishing perform- 
ance and supports at school. 



D 80 percent of students have high 
academic expectations 



a Two-thirds of the parents of 
middle graders help their children 
with homework and talk to them 
about school at home 



Fewer than one-half of all seventh 
graders passed the math portion of 
the Michigan Educational Assessment 
Program (MEAP) tests, and only 
one-third passed the reading MEAP 
in 1995. The percentage of students 
passing the MEAPs varies most 
dramatically by school district in 
the middle-level years 



Nutritional supports decline over the 
middle grades, assisting 35 percent 
of the sixth graders but only 25 
percent of the eighth graders 



a Fewer eighth and ninth graders than 
fifth and sixth graders believe they are 
provided the challenges and supports 
they need from school 
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Facts About Michigan 
Middle-Grades Schools 

While teachers are experienced 
and prefer to teach in middle-grades 
classrooms, they have little access to 
specific or ongoing professional 
development, and rarely have the 
opportunity to work collegially. 

There are a wide range of middle 
grade facilities with various enroll- 
ment and class sizes influencing 
instruction. Most buildings have 
inadequate library and computer 
facilities and lack significant parental 
and community involvement. 

Experienced teachers. 

Q Most have been educators for more 
than 15 years 

0 Most prefer to teach at this level 

Little access to specific or 
ongoing instruction for staff. 

° Only 14 percent have any specific middle- 
grades certification or endorsement 

a There is a wide gap between the 
professional development teachers want 
and need, and the actual opportunities 
for structured learning and improvement 

Rare opportunities to 
work collegially, 

c Teachers in 40 percent of the schools 
report no opportunities for planning 
and teaching together 

A wide range of middle- 
grades facilities. 

r Schools' size, age, and configuration 
are often a function of geographic 
location , available resources, and 
shifting child populations 

D Average enrollment more than doubles 
between the fifth and ninth grade 

e Students in schools with high propor- 
tions of low-income students tend to 
have larger class sizes § 



Inadequate library or 
computer facilities. 

D One-fifth use libraries as classrooms 

D Schools spend, on average, less 
than one-half the national average 
on library materials 

D Three-quarters report more than 100 
students per computer 

Low levels of parental and 
community involvement. 

E Two-thirds of teachers communicate 
with parents only a few times each year 

D Youth service is integrated into curricu- 
lum in less than half of the schools 

0 Ongoing, continuous involvement of com- 
munity employers or employees is lacking 

The Middle Start and other data 
show significant benefits for schools 
with successful middle-grades teaching 
practices. Most markedly, students are 
more committed, creative, successful 
and their behavior is improved; and 
teachers have more contact with the 
parents of middle-grades students. 

This new information can help 
to inform the discussion about new 
directions for Michigan’s middle- 
grades schools. It can help those in- 
volved with and concerned about 
youth to ensure that young adoles- 
cents are ready to develop into healthy 
and successful members of society. 

The information gathered also under- 
lines the importance of starting again 
in the middle. Starting again involves 
strengthening the public s focus on 
early adolescence, and strengthening 
the institutions that most strongly 
influence young adolescents: home, 
school, and community. 

The pages that follow attempt to 
put this information in the context 
of what we all want for our children, 
grandchildren, nieces and nephews, 
the kid down the block, and all future 
citizens and taxpayers: a safe physical 
environment, a nurturing emotional 
environment, and a challenging aca- 
demic environment in which they 
can thrive and succeed. 
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lisMISliiM Early Adolescence: A Period 0/ Change 



I At no other stage 

f of the life cycle 

i 

are the promise 
of finding oneself 
and the threat 
of losing oneself 
so closely allied. 

Erik Erikson 
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Each year, approximately 850,000 
young adolescents attend Michigan 
schools. By the turn of the century, 
the 10- to 15- year-old age group is 
projected to increase by more than 
40,000 children. These youngsters 
currently represent nearly 10 percent 
of the state’s population, or two of 
five students who enter the school 
doors each day in local communi- 
ties across Michigan. Young adoles- 
cents today experience a world very 
different from the one encountered 
by their parents, teachers, and other 
adults in their lives. They are growing 
up during a time of rapid and signi- 
ficant cultural and socioeconomic 
change, when parental time and 
support are often less available, 
and when schools and community 
institutions report that they too 
often lack the resources to step in 
and guide youngsters’ achievements 
and developments. 

Early adolescence is a period of 
fast-paced and varied physical, 
emotional, social, and intellectual 
change and development. During 



these years, young people explore 
who they are and think about who 
they will be. This exploration mani- 
fests itself in risk-taking and experi- 
mentation with new attitudes and 
behaviors. Healthy risks within safe, 
secure limits are valuable to character 
development; however, risks taken 
in an atmosphere lacking adult 
guidance and positive alternatives 
may put adolescents in harm’s way. 
When appropriately channeled, 
young adolescents’ enthusiasm for 
new experiences creates an optimal 
learning environment, one in which 
they can learn to manage risks, and 
develop their own sense of responsi- 
bility in relationship to the larger 
society. Although peers become 
increasingly important and influen- 
tial in peripheral matters such as 
dress, music, and leisure activities, 
most middle graders still trust adults. 
Adult values continue to be influen- 
tial. 3 At this critical juncture, positive 
support from adults (and peers) can 
encourage young adolescents to take 
risks within safe boundaries. 
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Michigan Middle Graders Represent a Significant Proportion 
of the State’s Residents and the School Population 



Share 

of 

All State 
Residents 



All Other 
Ages 



Youth 
Ages 10-15 





Middle 

Graders 



All Other 
Students 



IQ 

Sources: Office of the State Demographer. Michigan Department of Management and Budget. 1995: Michigan Department of Education, 1995 
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Michigan’s youth develop in a 
variety of home and school settings, 
and experience a wide range of 
challenges and varying levels of 
support. Although something can 
be learned about the homes, health, 
and activities of the state’s young 
adolescents from the U.S. Census, 
KIDS COUNT in Michigan , and 
other studies, this report also has 
the benefit of information garnered 
from the Middle Start survey The 
survey is a significant piece of 
research that tells, from their own 
perspective and that of their 
teachers and administrators, what 
Michigan students are experiencing 
inside their schools and in other 
parts of their lives. Using the 
Middle Start survey and supple- 
mental data, this report illuminates 
four areas of early adolescent life: 
home and family situations; health 
and safety concerns; experimenta- 
tion and involvement with positive 
activities; and academic expecta- 
tions, achievement, and support. 
The findings in each area are detailed 
on this and the following pages. 



Home and Families 

» 

Family situations have changed 
dramatically since most adults were 
young adolescents. Changes in family 
structure, stagnating wages, and a 
fundamental restructuring of 
Michigan’s economy have resulted in 
more intense economic pressures on 
many families. These pressures have 
resulted in more unsupervised time 
for youth, as fewer families have the 
benefit of a stay-at-home parent. 

! Economic and social realities 
account for the fact that only one- 
third of Michigan’s middle-grades 
youngsters have a parent who is not 
employed outside the home. Almost 
40 percent of the state’s middle 
graders report being home alone after 

! school at least four days a week. 

! Nearly one-quarter of all Michigan 
children live with only one parent, 
and experience the accompanying 
pressures on parental time and 
support. Additionally, despite a low 
unemployment rate, median income 
in the state has stagnated over the last 
five years, resulting in low family 
income levels for many middle 



Many Michigan Middle-Graders Spend a 
Significant Amount of Time Alone After School 



3 Days Alone 




No Days Alone 

Source: Center for Prevention Research and Development, University of Illinois, 1995. 



THE HOME SETTING 
Of every 1 00 
young adolescents 
in Michigan: 

90 have parents 
who finished 
high school 

74 are in households 
with both mom and 
dad or stepparent 

52 come from house- 
holds with income 
over $35,000 

33 have a parent 
who does not work 
outside the home 

27 have parents 
with a college degree 

22 live with 
one parent 

8 6 are from very 
low-income families 

4 live apart from 
either parent 
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You have to 
see school as 
a mountain. 
Some kids 
start up the 
mountain with 
hiking shorts and 
a backpack and 
hiking shoes . 

Other kids 
start up with 
no backpack, 
no shoes, 
and maybe 
no breakfast. 




Home and Families ( continued ) 

graders. A large number (140,000, or 
16 percent) of Michigan middle 
graders are growing up in households 
with incomes below the 1996 feder- 
ally-determined poverty line of 
S 1 5,600 for a family of four. Another 
145,000 youngsters are being reared 
in minimally more secure families 
with gross incomes above the poverty 
line, but below the $28,900 income 
level. These families are still deter- 
mined needy enough to receive 
publicly funded nutritional support 
and medical care for their children. 

Approximately one-fifth of the 
middle-grades students surveyed are 
African American, Hispanic, Asian 
American, or Native American. 4 Due 
in large part to housing patterns, 
many of the states minority children 
are enrolled in racially segregated 
schools. Over one-half of Michigan’s 
minority students attend schools in 
districts in which more than three- 
quarters of the youngsters are of their 
same racial/ethnic background. 5 For 
manv young adolescents who come 
from a same race, same economic 
background elementary school, their 
first contact with youngsters from a 
different background is often at the 



Ethnicity 

of 

Michigan’s 

Middle 

Graders 

White 72% 

African American “.% 
Hispanic 2% 

Asian American 2 % 

Native American 2% 

Other 9% 

middle-grades level. This factor 
presents an opportunity for learning 
how to live in a diverse society. It can 
also represent an adjustment for 
middle graders, who may be experienc- 
ing contact and interaction with 
people who are significantly different 
from themselves for the first time. 

This challenge is compounded by 
the fact that the middle-grades years 
are a particularly difficult time for 
young adolescents to feel different 
from their peers. 




Health and Safety 
Concerns 

At all life stages, health and 
education are linked. Good health 
promotes effective learning, and 
good education promotes good 
health. Young adolescents are 
experiencing the most intense 
changes in their physical develop- 
ment since infancy, and they cope 
daily with the effect of these changes 
on their hygiene, health practices, 
and behavior. At the same time that 
parents expect young adolescents to 
begin to manage their own physical 
care, many such youngsters may not 
completely understand their own 
growth and may fail to give suffi- 
cient attention to their personal 
health and hygiene. 6 In addition, 
youth and their parents pay less 
attention to eating and sleeping 
habits during early adolescence than 
in earlier years, yet both of those 
factors contribute significantly to 
adolescent health and academic 
achievement. 7 Further, some health 
problems do not appear until the 
middle grades and are often misdi- 
agnosed as behavior related. For 
example, vision or hearing problems 
may occur in early adolescence. 
Similarly, mental health concerns 
and learning disabilities may appear, 
or become more acute, during this 
time. There is also an increase in 
behavior problems related to the 
rapid growth experienced by youth 
between ages 10 and 15. 

Young adolescents tend to 
present health challenges involving a 
combination of physical, emotional, 
and social concerns requiring a 
complex system of care. While many 
issues related to growth and physical 
changes could be addressed by the 
family physician, or through health 
classes at school, a substantial 
number (approximately 25 percent) 
of middle-grades youth in Michigan 
have no regular health care provider. 
Furthermore, Michigan teachers 




report that they rarely integrate 
health topics into classroom 
content. Many young adolescents 
lack health insurance and, with or 
without coverage, young people 
report that they are often reluctant 

' to obtain medical or mental health 
attention for potentially embarrass- 
ing or personal health needs. 8 

! Rapid and varied physical 
changes affect the self-image of 
young adolescents, as well as their 
relationships with peers and adults. 
Physical changes often result in 
increased physical energy that is 
rarely accommodated in the typical, 
highly sedentary, school setting. 
When heightened energy is coupled 
with increasing moodiness, young 
adolescents may become more 
aggressive or depressed than younger 
or older children. 9 Schools in 
Michigan tend to react to these 
behaviors with more frequent 
discipline, particularly between 
grades six and seven. Michigan 
administrators in middle-grades 
schools report that approximately 
one-half of all middle-grades 
students are sent to the principal’s 
office at least once each year, and 
more than 10 percent are so 
dispatched at least once every two 
months. Nearly one in four middle- 



HEALTH AND 
SAFETY 

Of every 1 00 
young adolescents 
in Michigan: 

3 1 feel less safe 
at school than 
one year ago 

25 are suspended from 
school each year 

25 have no regular 
health care provider 

I is the victim of 
child abuse or neglect 
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Health and Safety (continued; 
level students in Michigan report at 
least one in-school suspension, and 
one in five report at least one out- 
of-school suspension. 

Given the large number of youth 
without parental supervision after 
school, and the potential effect of that 
unsupervised time on behavior, out- 
of-school suspensions compound the 
problems associated with young teens 
having too much unsupervised time. 



presents more threats than their 
counterparts in earlier generations 
faced. Today's youth face threats 
of HIV and AIDS, extensive drug 
availability, and firearm hazards that 
were all but unknown just 10 years 
ae,o. Since 1960, adolescent health 
care needs have shifted from those 
associated with disease and periodic 
illness to behavior-related problems 
flowing from violence and motor- 
vehicle accidents. 10 






The most 
important 
predictor of 
youth behavior 
is the behavior 
of the adults 
around them. 




The use of peer mediation tech- 
niques, where students are trained to 
intervene in and prevent potentially 
violent situations at school, provides 
one effective alternative to dealing 
with volatile behavior and averting 
explosive incidents among students. 
Despite the demonstrated effective- 
ness of this type of intervention, only 
one-quarter of the middle-level 
schools surveyed in Michigan use peer 
mediation approaches. 

In addition to experiencing 
tremendous physical changes, young 
adolescents are also beginning a 
healthy developmental period of trial 
and error in behavior and attitudes. 
Although opportunities for explora- 
tion and risk taking within appropri- 
ate boundaries are critical to their 
development, these youngsters are 
living in a social environment that 



Young adolescents are more often 
the victims than the perpetrators of 
violence in their homes and neighbor- 
hoods. Nationally in 1992, 12- to 15- 
vear-olds were often victims of crime 
and were assaulted more than any 
other age group. 11 Feeling unsafe on 
the wav to and from school is a 
problem for many Michigan middle 
graders; one in five has been threat- 
ened with robbery while making the 
trip. Contrary to common perceptions, 
this problem is slightly more prevalent 
for youngsters in rural areas than in 
urban areas, for those who are younger 
and just starting this growth period, 
and for males. Additionally, the 
incidence of child abuse increases 
between ages 10 and 14, particularly 
for girls. Approximately 6,400 of the 
state's middle graders are substantiated 
victims of child abuse or neglect. ‘ ' 
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Opportunities exist for experi- 
mentation with smoking, drinking, 
and illegal drug use in all geographic 
areas in Michigan, and often within 
the school site. Yet, student surveys 
indicate that the majority of middle 
graders do not engage in these risky 
behaviors. However, the surveys also 
show that the availability of and 
experimentation with tobacco, 
alcohol, and drugs is prevalent 
enough to warrant the concern of 
parents, educators, and the 
community: 

° Early adolescent alcohol and cigarette 
use is found across all income levels 
and geographic areas: 

0 Approximately one-quarter of all 
Michigan middle graders have 
experimented with smoking, and 
one in six indicate more extensive use. 
By the eighth grade. 8 percent of 
all students smoke more than five 
packs of cigarettes a month: 

0 Fully one-third of all middle graders 
report drinking alcohol at least once 
in the previous month. In the eighth 
grade, nearly 40 percent of students 
report drinking at least once in the 
previous month, with nearly one in 
five eighth-grade youngsters drinking 
five or more times during this period: 

° More than one-fifth of all middle 
graders surveyed report having been 
offered illegal drugs at school. By the 
ninth grade, over one-third of all 
students report having used drugs 
in the last month, with 15 percent 
reporting using drugs more than five 
times in the same time period. 



• Opportunities for 
Involvement with 
| Positive Activities 

i 

t 

, Involvement in extracurricular 
activities appears to be a predictor 
of other healthy behaviors. Unfortu- 
■ nately, many Michigan middle graders 
are not significantly involved in 
school or community activities that 
encourage healthy risk-taking and 
lessen their exposure to, and time 
available for, experimentation with 
more dangerous pursuits. Research 
f suggests that school and community 
activities available to young adoles- 
1 cents are often fragmented, uncoordi- 
^ nated, and underfinanced, and often 
only available to youth from higher- 
income families. 14 This situation has 
! resulted, at least in part, from the 
significant decline in city, county, 
and state support of recreation 
. programs for young people during 
the last 20 years. For example, 
according to a report of the Skillman 
Foundation Youth Sports Initiative, 
many areas in the city of Detroit with 
the greatest density of youth had no 
programs sponsored by the schools, or 
the community. 15 

j Intramural, interscholastic, and 
community sports and recreation 
programs are the activities most 




Decline in recreational 
services for youth in 
cities... has robbed our 
children of opportunities , 
not only for play and 
exercise , but also of 
positive alternatives to 
drugs , violence, and 
risky activity. 

The Skillman Foundation 
Youth Sports and 
Recreation Initiative 



The Family Income of Michigan Middle 
Graders InfluencesTheir Participation 
in Sports Programs 
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NON-SCHOOb "' 
ACTIVITIES 

Of every 100 
young adolescents 
■ . in Michigan: 

52 goto church or- 
temple regularly 

40 are home alone 
after school at least 
4 days a week 

26 are involved in 
academic, career, or 
cultural activities at 
school or in the 
community 

25 spend over one 
hour doing home- 
work each night 

\Svolunteerin 
their communities 
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By mid- 
adolescence, 
children have 
watched about 
15,000 hours 
of television - 
more time than 
they have spent 
with their teachers, 
their friends, 
and their parents. 



Great Transitions 



Opportunities for Involvement 
Positive Activities ( continued ) 
widely available to young adolescents, 
vet few participate. Family income 
appears to make a significant differ- 
ence in the availability of opportuni- 
ties for the states youth to participate 
in these activities. 16 School govern- 
ment, another extracurricular activity, 
builds self esteem and develops bud- 
ding leadership skills, but a relatively 
small number of middle graders are 
able to participate, and few engage 
in other creative outlets for healthy 
development, such as drama, music, 
or art-related activities. 

A majority (52 percent) of young 
people report being involved with a 
religious institution 1 '; one in four 
takes part in academic, career, or 
cultural enrichment activities at 
school or in the community; and one 
in seven participates in community 
volunteer activities. More than one- 
half of young adolescents surveyed 
report paid employment through 
work in areas such as babysitting or 
yard care. Although limited employ- 
ment helps to build self-esteem, 
identity, and competencies in young 
adolescents, research suggests that 
high levels of work may adversely 
affect students academic achievement 
in the middle grades and beyond. 

Technological advancements have 
had positive and negative effects on 
children of all ages. Television, video 
games, music and computer-gener- 
ated activities are now a major part of 
early adolescent life. But technologi- 
cal advances often expose youngsters 
to a barrage of violence, sex, danger- 
ous behaviors, and intense visual 
stimulation. For the middle-grades 
age group, the large amount of time 
spent alone contributes to extensive 
TV watching. This activity tapers off 
somewhat through the adolescent 
years. Twenty percent of fifth graders 
report watching television more than 
four hours a day, while only 14 
percent of eighth graders report the 
same viewing level. 18 
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Schooi Expectations, 
Achievement, and Support 

When asked, 80 percent of the 
state's young people say they have high 
academic expectations of themselves; 
among urban children, this share is 
even higher. Middle graders actually 
have higher expectations of themselves 
than they perceive their teachers have 
of them. They do know that their 
parents expect them to perform well 
and “go a long way,” and two-thirds of 
respondent young adolescents report 
that their parents talk to them about 
their future. Low-income youth show 
more uncertainty about their academic 
expectations, as do adolescent boys 
surveyed. However, all the young 
adolescents in the survey report daily 
concern about their grades and class 
work. Additionally, nine of 10 middle 
graders think it is important or very 
important to complete high school and 
go to college; only 3 percent believe 
that completing high school or college 
has no bearing on their future success. 

Despite their high hopes, many 
Michigan middle-grades students lack 
the skills to complete high school, 
much less compete for college. Accord- 
ing to national assessment measures, 
fewer than one-third of eighth graders 
have more than a superficial under- 
standing of what they read. The 
experience of Michigan students with 
the Michigan Educational Assessment 
Program (MEAP) indicates similar 
weaknesses among middle graders. 
Fewer than one-half of all Michigan 
seventh graders exhibit a satisfactory 
level of math skills, and only one-third 
received a satisfactory score on the 
reading portion of the tests in 1995. 19 

The share of students scoring 
adequately on MEAP math and 
reading tests varies most dramatically 
by school district in the middle-level 
years. This, added to the fact that 
achievement gaps between the highest 
and lowest scorers nationally are wider 
in the eighth grade than in the fourth 
grade, 20 suggests that disparities in 

TH in the Middle 
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individual achievement increase 
between the elementary and second- 
ary school years. As Michigan dropout 
rates rise, and average test scores in 
later years fail to improve, it appears 
that large numbers of low-scoring 
middle graders do not improve their 
achievement in high school. In 
addition, by the end of the middle 
grades, students’ academic expecta- 
tions and personal aspirations are also 
diminished, particularly among 
female adolescents. 21 

Declines in MEAP scores in the 
middle grades are experienced by 
many children, with significant 
decline linked to risk factors such as 
family poverty and other obstacles to 
success. This finding indicates a need 
for increased attentiveness to middle- 
grades students to avoid the danger- 
ous and costly outcomes that result 
from low achievement. Research has 
documented the societal costs of 
involvement in dangerous or unhealthy 
behaviors by youth who drop out of 
school prior to high school gradua- 
tion. Yet, the support available to 
schools to address the educational 
barriers associated with poverty and 
other disadvantages, declines during 
the middle grades. Approximately 
one in three middle graders receives 
nutrition support at school through 
free and reduced-priced school meal , 
programs. However, this essential 




The Percentage of Michigan Students 
Receiving Free and Reduced-Priced School 
Lunches Declines Over the Middle Grades 




Grade Level 



Source: Center for Prevention Research and Development. University of Illinois, 1995. 



support declines over the middle- 
grades years, with 35 percent of all 
surveyed sixth graders receiving 
nutritional support, but with only 
25 percent of eighth graders reporting 
that they participate in the program. 
This decline is not driven by increases 
in family income but, instead, by the 
perceived stigma attached to receiving 
the support, about which younger 
children show less awareness or concern. 

Despite low test scores, not 
enough disadvantaged young adoles- 
cents receive remedial educational 
support to bring them to grade level 
in basic skill areas. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education reports that twice 
as many fourth graders as eighth 
graders are served by federally fund- 
ed remedial programs, and that most 
of the funds are targeted to the first 
six grades. 22 Similarly, promising 
school-based health clinics, recog- 
nized for improving access to basic 
and preventive health services for 
young adolescents, are rarely available 
in Michigan’s middle-grades schools. 



SCHOOL-BASED 

SUPPORT 

Of every 100 
young adolescents 
in Michigan: 

3 5 receive nutritional 
support through 
school meals programs 

1 0 receive special 
education services 

6 receive remedial 
education services 
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School Expectations, Achievement, 
and Support (continued) • 

Fewer Michigan ninth-grade | 

students than Fifth and sixth 
graders surveyed through the 
Middle Start Initiative believe 
that their schools provide the 
challenges and support they need. 
Underlining the need for such 
support, ninth graders report 
higher levels of stress related to 
school, peers, and personal safety 
than their sixth-grade counter- 
parts, across all income and 
geographic lines. 
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There can be 
little hope of 
addressing the 
increasing 
levels of social 
inequality and 
social problems 
that confront us 
daily unless all 
students receive 
the quality 
of education 
necessary for 
participation, 
opportunity 
and success in 
today's world. 

Center for 
Prevention Research 
and Development 



Adolescent Learning and Development: 
The School's Role 



Michigan schools exist to educate 
children. Further, there is wide 
recognition that they play a key role 
in preparing the state’s children to 
function successfully in their commu- 
nities. Not so widely recognized is the 
pivotal nature of the middle grades, 
the last phase of life in which a single 
community institution has ready 
access to nearly the entire population 
in one age group. Because of atten- 
dance requirements, most youth 
cannot drop out of school prior to 
high school, but research shows that 
the decision to leave school is made 
prior to that, during the middle 
grades. The final chance to provide 
opportunities and protections to 
virtually every child exists within the 
state’s middle-grades classrooms. 

For children with less than 
adequate family or community 
support, the importance of effective 



community background, economically 
disadvantaged children continue to 
fare more poorly in Michigan’s schools 
than their more advantaged counter- 
parts, perhaps because their 
community’s schools are also lacking in 
resources. For these children, the 
existence of a learning environment 
that can contribute to their success is 
acutely important. 

Many studies have documented 
the key components of a school 
environment particularly suited to 
the needs of young adolescents. 

The description that follows of these 
components and the school building, 
staff, and community resources ne- 
cessary for success is followed by 
an examination of how Michigan 
middle-grades schools compare. 

What Young Adolescents 
Need from Schools 




middle-grades schools is com- 
pounded. Large numbers of Michigan 
young adolescents and their families 
live near or below the poverty level in 
communities that also have limited 
resources. And, despite a universal 
belief that education helps to establish 
a level playing field for all young 
people regardless of their home or 
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j There is a solid, national consen- 
sus among educators, researchers, 

\ and youth advocates regarding the 
key features of effective middle-grades 
schools. Undergirding this consensus 
* is the knowledge that all young adoles- 
cents require high academic and social 
5 expectations supported and modeled 
at school, at home, and within the 
community. Further, young adoles- 
cents need a strong academic setting 
with teaching tailored to developmen- 
tal needs. These settings include 
curricula that integrate learning 
opportunities across subjects, and 
provide enhanced attention to reading 
and mathematics. At the core of this 
ideal learning environment is the 
positive impact of caring adult and 
student relationships. The following 
discussion will examine these features 
in more depth. 
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Expectations and 
Opportunities 

Because they are changing so rap- 
idly, young adolescents are vulnerable 
to insecurity, self-doubt, and self-criti- 
cism. As they learn to regulate their 
behavior, young people need to know 
what teachers, parents, and other 
adults expect from them. In fact, adult 
conviction that young adolescents can 
learn helps to motivate student 
achievements. While middle graders 
rely on adults for assistance, they also 
need support and encouragement to 
learn to set their own limits, within 
reasonable boundaries. 

Young adolescents also need op- 
portunities to explore their interests, 
identify and develop their talents, and 
make personal decisions. Excellent 
schools provide learning experiences 
in which young people can make 
choices that help them test their ca- 
pacities and generate individual initia- 
tive and responsibility. At the same 
time that these youngsters are offered 
broader opportunities, limits and 
structure help to prevent them from 
harming themselves, and let them 
know adults are paying attention and 
care. As young adolescents develop 
new abilities, they need to be able to 
measure their progress in many differ- 
ent ways. Thus, they require school 
settings that recognize not only their 
academic and sports- related competen- 
cies, but also other talents, such as civic 
participauon or artistic exploration. 

Although most young adolescents 
have high academic expectations of 
themselves, many adults mistakenly 
view a lack of interest in school and 
low achievement in the middle grades 
as inevitable characteristics of early 
adolescence. School structures and 




practices that accommodate varying 
rates of student development, and use 
methods of teaching and learning that 
attend to these differences, are more 
likely to result in higher interest and 
achievement of middle graders. 



Attention to Each 
Student’s Development 
and Integration Across 
Subject Areas 

Although young adolescents 
experience rapid cognitive 
development during the middle 
grades, intellectual growth varies 
among individuals as dramatically as 
the more obvious changes in physical 
development. Due to the rapid 
individual change and the cognitive 
variance among these youth, middle 
graders need individualized learning 
environments tailored to their 
development. Similarly, competition 
is inherently unfair at this stage, 
because individual cognitive and 
emotional development are so varied. 
Middle-grades learning should occur 



We try to establish 
a program around 
the idea that these 
kids are competent 
and capable. As 
staff, we too need 
to be all the things 
that we are asking 
each child to be. 

Principal, 

Caledonia, Ml 
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Attention to Each Student’s 
Development . . . (continued) 

in cooperative, reassuring settings 
more congruent with wide develop- 
mental variation. 

In early adolescence, young people 
begin to develop the ability to think 
in the abstract, and to understand 
multiple and conflicting details, solu- 
tions, and perspectives. As a result, 
they pay increased attention to the 
attitudes and behaviors of others, and 
they may challenge adult behaviors 
and rules. Youth test their capacity for 
moral reasoning, critical thinking, and 
problem solving while learning the 
skills necessary to communicate more 
complex thoughts and feelings. These 
connections can more easily be made 
at school through meaningful integra- 
tion of subject matter. 

The ability to teach a classroom of 
children with varied physical, intellec- 
tual, and emotional needs requires a 
high level of professional training, 
flexibility, and skill. The increasing 
physical activity and intense peer 
interactions of young adolescents are 
different from those of younger or 
older students. Maintaining a learning 
environment that adequately chal- 
lenges and supports all students 
requires an educators understanding 
of early adolescent development, as 
well as attention to high academic 
standards. 
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Teaching and planning by teams 
of educators, who together take 
responsibility for the achievement and 
personal development of a group of 
young people, draws strong national 
support as a means of addressing the 
instructional challenges and develop- 
mental needs of early adolescents. 
Effective team planning allows teachers 
to know students better, and to review 
and adjust classroom strategies to fit 
individual student’s needs. Teams are 
more able to integrate and coordinate 
curriculum across subjects, and to 
provide adequate time for in-depth 
student learning, support, and en- 
couragement. 

Teaching teams usually include a 
group of teachers who instruct the 
same group of students in the core 
subjects of mathematics, science, 
language arts, and social studies. 

Some teams share the same space 
and teach together; others meet daily 
to plan lessons together. With appro- 
priate professional development and 
time for planning and interaction, 
teacher teams can coordinate and 
integrate lesson plans, share reports 
of student progress, communicate 
effectively with parents, and address 
emerging problems before they 
become acute. 

Teachers who integrate learning 
opportunities, by coordinating lesson 
plans for different subjects around 
central themes or issues important 
to young adolescents, can help stu- 
dents at a critical stage of their devel- % 
opment connect what they are learning 
to necessary life skills. This interdisci- 
plinary approach carries the best 
potential to harness the curiosity and 
emerging reasoning abilities of 10- to 
15- year-olds. To facilitate this integra- 
tion and coordination, teachers need 
structured time to plan together. 
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Particular Attention to 
Literacy and Mathematics 

Early adolescents' enthusiasm for 
learning and for new experiences can 
be channeled to enhance important 
skills critical to their lifelong success. 
Basic skills of literacy and mathemat- 
ics are considered essential for produc- 
tive functioning as adolescents and 
adults. In the middle grades, young 
adolescents employ their reading and 
writing skills as a tool for learning 
about a variety of subjects . 23 Similarly, 
middle-grades math instruction helps 
students observe patterns and rela- 
tionships. These skills are essential 
for further learning and exploration 
in math, science, and other areas. 
Historically, poor performance in 
reading and mathematics has served 
as a gatekeeper, preventing young 
people from successfully functioning 
in the middle grades and beyond. 

Particular attention to building 
skills in critical subject areas is essen- 
tial to the middle-grades learning 
environment. Integration of the use 
of language and mathematics into 
the entire middle-level curriculum 
encourages young adolescents' mas- 
tery of these important subjects, and 
helps them understand the impor- 
tance of these areas to their personal 
and vocational success. 

Instructional resources are essen- 
tial, particularly those that support 
the instruction of reading and math in 
the middle grades. Books, and other 
materials that make learning more 
concrete for young adolescents, must 
be available to students and teachers 
in Michigan schools. Middle graders 
are facing a growing need for compe- 
tence in the use of technology, making 
the school infrastructure and staff 
expertise even more critical. Similarly, 
middle-grades schools need to invest 
in adequately stocked and staffed 
library and media facilities, serving 
young adolescents by supporting their 
need for diligent exploration of the 
world and themselves. 

o 
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\ Supportive Adult and 
Student Relationships 

j Trusting relationships with adults 
are particularly critical in the middle 
grades, as young adolescents undergo 
many developmental changes. Young 
teens pay attention to the actions of 
adults and peers in the family, com- 
munity, school, and the media. What 
they observe affects how they make 
choices and decisions. As they consider 
the person they will become, contacts 
with positive role models are impor- 
tant. Further, because these young- 
sters are grappling with contradictory 
feelings of ambivalence toward, but 
dependence on, parents, close rela- 
tionships with other dependable 
adults provide complementary guidance 
and support. Youth routinely seek 
these relationships outside of their 
immediate family, often at school . 24 

I When schools provide oppor- 
tunities for friendly, supportive, 
teacher-student interaction, they 
report fewer disciplinary actions. 

To this end, some schools provide 
daily, small-group advisory programs. 
These programs enable staff to 
provide support and nurturing, and 
to monitor student development. 
Making time for teachers and other 
staff to be available for this type of 
interaction is critical to the develop- 
ment of supportive relationships 
within the school setting. 

\ Consistent adult-student commu- 
nication at school can also help staff 
work more effectively with families. 
When parents have a primary contact 
person at their children's schools, 
they are more likely to know how to 
support their youngsters' academic 
growth. In addition, schools can offer 
families opportunities to support 
learning at home through attention 
to homework or other activities, or 
at school through volunteerism. 

By providing parents with tools to 
deal with the challenges of early 
adolescence, and offering them a 
role in school improvement efforts, 
parental interaction increases. 




Students are 
expected 
to learn in 
organizational 
arrangements 
that are more 
appropriate 
for university 
graduate students. 

New Evidence for 
the Middle School 
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Findings from the 
Middle Start survey 
reveal the following 
facts regarding middle- 
grades teachers: 

-3 Most have been 
educators for more 
than 15 years; 

° More than - / 3 have 
taught middle-level 
students for more than 
15 years, and three- 
quarters work under 
administrators who have 
had prior classroom 
experience with young 
adolescents; 

a Most teachers 
prefer to teach at this 
level and report a high 
level of job satisfaction; 

n Certification 
of teachers is split 
between elementary 
and secondary education, 
with both certificates 
having state approval 
for teaching seventh 
and eighth graders; 

a More than • f 1 hold 
a master's degree ; 

a Only ! 4 percent have 
any middle-grades- 
specific certification or 
endorsement, a logical 
consequence of the lack 
of a state requirement 
in this area; 

a More than 1/ 2 did not 
complete their student 
teaching in a middle- 
grades classroom. 



Michigan Implementation: 

The Current 
Learning Environment 

A learning environment that 
encompasses the above key elements 
builds upon the unique characteristics 
of young adolescents and continually 
responds to their varied needs. The 
Middle Start survey of more than 
6,500 middle-grades teachers and 
administrators in 224 Michigan 
schools shows strong support for this 
ideal and its key elements. Michigan 
educators across all geographic regions 
of the state also believe that imple- 
mentation of these elements is 
essential to the effective academic and 
social development of this age group. 

J In spite of this broad support, 

; practices key to this type of learning 
environment are not routine in most 
i Michigan middle-grades schools, The 
I support indicated in the survey is 

nonetheless significant, since the study 
suggests that the higher the belief in 
\ the importance of the key practices, 
i the more likely that they can be 
f implemented when barriers can be 
removed from the local school setting. 

The survey also indicates that the 
school facilities, staffing levels, and 
community resources necessary to 
facilitate the ideal learning environ- 
/ ment are often not available to 
Michigan’s middle grades. Teachers 
and administrators face obstacles such 



as a lack of professional development 
specific to the middle grades, as well as 
building structures and schedules that 
do not allow for interaction with 
colleagues and common planning 
time. 

The ideal cannot be achieved in a 
vacuum. Necessary environmental 
factors include: 

■ A teaching staff prepared and 
encouraged to create a learning 
environment that provides adequate 
challenges and support for students ; 

■ School facilities and instructional 
resources to support this learning 
environment; 

■ Frequent and consistent parental and 
community support. 

A Teacning Staff Prepare a 
and Encouraged to Create 
the Learning Environment 

Michigan teachers, while experi- 
enced, lack access to professional 
development. The major emphasis of 
teacher education programs is related 
to elementary-aged children, and to 
high school-aged students. These 
programs are driven by the elementary 
and secondary certification processes in 
the state. As recently as 1993, there 
was no identifiable pre-service teacher 
education program specifically for the 
preparation of middle-grades teachers 
in Michigan. 25 With few pre-service or 




in-service opportunities for 
exposure to new research and training 
in middle-grades instruction, many 
middle-grades teachers currently 
employ instructional practices that do 
little to promote learning that is 
individually tailored and connected 
across subjects, encompasses signifi- 
cant adult and student relationships, 
or promotes the important subjects of 
reading and math. 

The Experience, Interests, and 
Training of Michigan’s Teachers 

The educational experience of 
young adolescents in Michigan is 
shaped by professionals with little pre- 
service or in-service preparation 
specific to the developmental or 
educational needs of middle-grades 
youngsters. Despite this fact, Michi- 
gan teachers do have extensive 
experience and preference for teaching 
in the middle grades. 

Although national and Michigan 
assessment scores demonstrate low 
achievement by middle graders in 
reading and math, only a small 
number of the states middle-grades 
schools have teachers who are pre- 
pared to teach reading skills, 26 Simi- 
larly, due to more stringent national 
math standards developed after most 
Michigan teachers completed their 
college training, and a lack of ongoing 
professional development, mathemat- 
ics classes are often taught by indi- 
viduals whose math preparation may 
not equip them to adequately meet 
the challenging new standards. 

Michigan teachers recognize their 
need for additional professional devel- 
opment in many of the critical prac- 
tice areas essential for the effective 
teaching of young adolescents. There 
is a wide gap in Michigan, however, 
between the professional development 
teachers want and need, and actual 
opportunities for continued learn- 
ing. 27 Few of the more than 30 
teacher-training institutions in Michi- 
gan offer courses to prepare middle- 
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level teachers. 28 Michigan teachers feel 
that they need additional professional 
development to integrate computer 
use into instruction, to address a 
broad range of ability levels in a class- 
room, to provide hands-on learning, 
to work with at-risk students, to use 
alternative assessment strategies, and to 
tailor instruction to student learning 
styles. Yet, few Michigan middle- 
grades schools provide in-service 
opportunities on an ongoing basis. 



Teachers 
in Many 
Middle-Grades 
Schools 
Have Not 
Implemented 
Collegial 
Teaching and 
Planning 




Source: Center for Prevention Research and Development, University of Illinois, 1995, 



Teaching Practices 

Despite its pivotal role in improv- 
ing student behavior and achievement, 
collegial planning time is available to 
few teachers in Michigan’s middle- 
grades schools. Michigan middle- 
grades teachers report few contacts 
with other teachers or resource staff. 
Their most frequent contact is with 
their building administrator, rather 
than teaching colleagues. And while 
more than three-quarters of the re- 
spondent administrators report imple- 
menting an interdisciplinary teaming 
structure, teachers in four of 1 0 
schools report not using this ap- 
proach. Another one-third of the 
teachers report utilizing teaming ac- 
tivities, but have not implemented the 
activity school-wide, or do not have 
the time to work and plan individu- 
ally and in teams, the most essential 
component of effective team teaching. 
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^ased on the findings of 
$\e Middle Start survey, 
jvhen Michigan middle- 
grades teachers have the 
bime and instruction to 
pfan and teach together, 

$ feudents, parents, and 
teachers benefit in the 
following ways: 



Students are more 
committed and creative, 
achieve better grades, 
have higher expectations, 
and a keener 
appreciation for the 
applicability of their 
school efforts to other 
parts of their lives ; 

Student behavior is 
improved. Young 
adolescents report 
less dangerous 
experimentation and 
experience fewer 
disciplinary problems ; 

Students and teachers 
rate the school environ- 
ment more positively: 

; Teachers are mutually 
supportive and more 
committed to students; 

Teachers are more 
innovative and use more 
effective classroom 
practices to promote 
personalized learning 
environments ; 

Teachers have more 
contact with the parents 
of their students . 



Teaching Practices » continuer 
The abilirv of Michigan teachers 
to integrate subjects creatively across 
the middle-grades curriculum is im- 
proved bv the presence of teams, but 
hampered in all schools by the narrow 
objectives dictated by the MEAP tests. 
New state requirements tie school fi- 
nancing to improvement in MEAP 
scores, as well as to other school im- 
provement activities. Due to these re- 
quirements, there is real pressure to 
“teach to the tests" in an attempt to 
ensure funding. Although the MEAP 
tests are widely recognized tools for 
measuring student achievement in 
math, reading, and science, the tests 
do not attempt to integrate the three 
topics, nor do they cover the entire 
range of skills that researchers and 
educators consider important, such 
as social studies, health, art. or music. 
Michigan teachers must concentrate 
on the essential objectives measured 
bv the MEAP tests. Without adequate 
time to plan together, connecting the 
MEAP objectives with other impor- 
tant topics becomes difficult. 

For those schools in Michigan, 
as well as in other states that have 
overcome the barriers to effective 
middle-grades practices, the benefits 
of implementing the approach are 
ample. Based on the findings of the 
Middle Start survey, when Michigan 
middle-grades teachers have the time 
and instruction to plan and teach 
together, students, parents, and 
teachers benefit. 

Other Staffing Roles 

At a time when supportive rela- 
tionships with adults are essential, 
manv Michigan middle graders report 
little opportunity to talk to an adult at 
school about academic or personal 
problems. Traditional guidance efforts 
are not available in their schools 
because counselors are more involved 
in scheduling and discipline than 
guidance. Fewer than one-half of 
Michigan's voung adolescents ever 
meet with school guidance counselors. 
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In an attempt to provide close relation- 
ships outside of the traditional, school 
guidance system, programs that 
encourage teachers or other staff to 
spend time with individual students, or 
small groups of students, have proven 
effective in increasing the likelihood 
that students will have a close, sup- 
portive relationship with an adult in 
the school building. These opportuni- • 
ties, however, occur infrequently, with 
advisory programs operating in fewer 
than one-third of Michigan middle- 
grades schools. 



Middle-grades education in 
Michigan takes place in schools of 
different sizes and ages, with a wide 
varietv of grade configurations. 

Effective education of young adoles- 
cents can take place within a variety of 
physical settings, but there are impor- 
tant conditions associated with these 
learning situations that should be 
considered. School attributes such as 
building structures, classroom size, and 
available resources for maintenance, 
operations, or instruction can impede 
or promote individualized and inte- 
grated learning opportunities critical to 
young adolescents. 






School Buildings 

The size, age, and configura- 
tion of Michigan’s middle-grades 
schools are often a function of geo- 
graphic location, available resources, 
and shifting child populations 
within districts, rather than a re- 
flection of what is necessary to pro- 
vide the appropriate physical and 
learning environment for young 
adolescents. Only one-half of the 
middle-level schools in Michigan 
were built specifically to educate 
middle-grades children. The group- 
ing and placement of grades 5, 6, 

7, 8, and sometimes 9, are most 
often determined by school popula- 
tions and available buildings. Most 
school districts understandably use 
existing buildings to meet shifting 
space demands, particularly in the 
state s urban and rural districts 
where the population has stagnated 
or declined. These arrangements 
only coincidentally address the aca- 
demic and social challenges of the 
middle grades. 

While the building itself does 
not preclude successful teaching 
and learning, the age of a school 
building can play an important role 
in shaping the educational experi- 
ence of students. This is particu- 
larly true at the middle-grades level 
where innovative spatial organiza- 
tion can enhance instructional 
techniques such as team teaching, 
increase student access to technol- 
ogy, and promote cooperative 
learning among middle graders. 

The majority of Michigan’s middle- 
level schools report adapting their 
building structures to meet the 
needs of their students to the best 
of their ability, even as they ac- 
knowledge that many schools are 
not structured for the population 
they serve. 
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Michigan Young Adolescents Are 
Schooled in Buildings with Many 
Different Grade Configurations 



Elementary- Middle 
Mainly K-8 
Schools 




Middle-High: 
Mainly 7-12 
Schools 



junior High: 
Mainly 7-8, 7-9 
Schools 



Middle 
Mainly 6-8 
Schools 



Elementary- 

Middle-High: 

K-12 

Schools 



Source: Center for Prevention Research and Development, University of Illinois, 1995. 
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Enrollment and Classroom Size 

I The building enrollments of 

Michigan’s middle-grades schools 
range from less than 100 students to 
more than 900. 

► 

' Average middle-grades enrollment 

in Michigan schools varies substan- 
tially by grade, but more than doubles 
between the fifth and ninth grade. 
Despite this increase in average grade- 
level enrollment within a school 
building, the number of students in 
each classroom remains essentially the 
same throughout the middle grades. 

In schools with high proportions of 
low-income students, classrooms tend 
to be more crowded. This fact is im- 
portant because achievement gaps are 
widening between these vulnerable 
youth and their more economically 
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Schools Serving a Larger 
Percentage of Low-Income 
Students Tend to Have 
Larger Class Sizes 

Source: Center for Prevention Research and 
Development, University of Illinois, 1995. 
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Enrollment and Class Size (continued) 

advantaged counterparts. It has 
been suggested by many sources that 
fewer students per teacher in a class- 
room significantly affects learning and 
achievement. 

The overall number of students in 
a school building, in each grade level, 
in each classroom, and served by each 
teacher team, can influence instruc- 
tional programs available to young 
adolescents. These factors can also af- 
fect the transition of a youngster from 
the self-contained classroom of the el- 
ementary school to the generally 
larger, and more complex, learning 
environment in the middle grades. 

Although the number of students 
in a school does not determine indi- 
vidual student success or failure, op- 
portunities for students to form adult 
and peer relationships, and for teach- 
ers to foster individualized and inte- 
grated learning, are often more 
feasible with a smaller number of stu- 
dents. Even in larger school districts 
and facilities, learning areas can be 
subdivided for more flexible use. 

The development of smaller groups 
of students and teachers operating as 
schools-within-schools is such a prac- 
tice. These smaller settings can achieve 
more personalized teaching and learn- 
ing situations for young adolescents. 



Instructional Resources 

Declining reading scores in the 
middle grades indicate the need for 
reading instruction and materials. Yet, 
most Michigan middle-grades schools 
have neither well-equipped nor well- 
staffed library facilities. While nearly 
all surveyed schools have a library, one- 
fifth of the schools also use this room 
as classroom space, and one- fourth of 
the schools do not employ a profes- 
sional librarian. Many have outdated 
materials and some do not allow 
students to check out books. Only 
one-half of the schools allow student 
or teacher access to library facilities 
anytime other than during the school 
day, and virtually none give students 
access on the weekends or during 
vacation periods when access to 
reading materials is essential to main- 
taining reading skills. 

Although integrated instruction 
depends on resources for student 
research, adequate classroom libraries 
are rare. At a time when library 
materials grow ever more costly, 
Michigan schools serving all grade 
levels spend less than one-half the 
national average on library materials 
per pupil. 30 While most Michigan 
middle-grades schools have computers 
and report regular access by students, 
many have high student/computer 
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ratios. Three-quarters report more 
than 100 students for each computer, 
and in one of 20 Michigan schools, 
the ratio is more than 400 students 
for each computer. This severely limits 
meaningful access by students to these 
important resources. 

Parental and 
Community Support 

Michigan schools do not exist in 
isolation. They are affected in many 
ways by their communities. As a 
result, each school district has differ- 
ing needs for parental and community 
support that can enrich the experi- 
ences of young adolescents. 

A cornerstone of successful 
education, at any level, is the mean- 
ingful involvement of parents. Early 
adolescence is also a time when young 
peoples world views are becoming 
more expansive, and they identify 
more closely with their communities. 
Hence, it is an opportune time to 
involve young people in their commu- 
nities, and to involve communities 
with young people. Schools also 
benefit from effective use of commu- 
nity resources on behalf of their 
middle-grades youth. 



Parental Interaction 
at School and at Home 

With an increasing number of 
children in families in which all 
parents are employed outside the 
home, whether both parents or the 
youngster’s single parent, less oppor- 
tunity for teacher-parent contact 
exists during traditional school hours. 
The realities of class size, limited 
access to phones or clerical support, 
and the number of students seen by 
middle-level teachers throughout the 
school day, also inhibit staff interac- 
tion with parents. While 12 percent 
of all Michigan middle-grades 
teachers report engaging in some 
activity, at least weekly, to communi- 
cate with parents about students 
performance and problems, nearly 
two-thirds report doing so only a few 
times each school year. Parent-teacher 
conferences, although infrequent, 
afford a scheduled time for parent- 
teacher interaction. Yet, in the 
Michigan survey data, teachers report 
that parental attendance at confer- 
ences declines substantially in the 
middle years, particularly between 
sixth and seventh grades. 



Michigan Lags Behind the Nation in 
Library Resources for the Middle Grades 




Source: School and Library Studies.The University of Michigan, 1 989; 
Center for Prevention Research and Development, University of Illinois, 1 995. 
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Michigan Teachers Report a Decline in 
Consistent Parent-Teacher Conference Attendance 
Between the Sixth and Seventh Grade 
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Parental Interaction f continued ) 
Despite low parent-teacher 
conference attendance, one-half of 
Michigan’s middle-grades students 
report that their parents go to school 
activities, or talk to their teachers 
about their progress. Additionally, 
the majority of students across all 




income levels and geographic lines 
report that their parents regularly help 
them with homework and talk to them 
about school. 

Michigan teachers report that when 
they provide more opportunity for 
parental interaction at school, or offer 
strategies for involvement at home, 
students report a corresponding 
increase in parental involvement in 
their education. The Middle Start 
survey also indicates that when parents 
are more involved in their children’s 
education, students experience better 
adjustment to the middle grades and 
enhanced academic, behavioral, and 
emotional outcomes. 

Because of the increasing autonomy 
sought by young adolescents, and the 
fact that their parents are more likely 
to be working outside of the home, the 
strategies for encouraging family 
participation differ from those appro 
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priate for other age groups. 
Strategies for encouraging family 
participation must respond to work- 
ing-family schedules and pressures. 
Currently, the contact between 
parents and middle-grades schools is 
more often about unacceptable 
student behavior, or lagging student 
achievement, than about more 
positive strategies to help the child 
succeed in school. 

Community Involvement 

Beyond the support that families 
provide, the Middle Start surveys 
showed little community support 
through business involvement in 
middle-grades schools. Currently, this 
involvement most often takes the 
form of speakers for career enhance- 
ment opportunities, resources for 
student field trips, or financial 
support of specific events or ventures. 
While these are helpful interactions, 
ongoing, continuous involvement of 
employers or employees that brings 
with it the potential to help young 
adolescents develop job skills and 
understand the world of work, is lack- 
ing in the schools surveyed. In a few 
communities, businesses provide men- 
tors and other volunteers at schools, 
but rarely are these individuals a 
significant part of a middle graders 
workforce preparation. 

Schools can help mitigate young 
adolescents’ self- absorption and self- 
consciousness by broadening their 
experiences. Often, for the first time, 
these youth identify themselves as 
members of a religious group, gender, 
race, neighborhood, or community. 
Opportunities for students to serve 
others in their schools or communities 
are appropriate for this developmental 
stage. By helping others, young 
adolescents find constructive ways to 
fit into the social fabric of their 



communities. They also learn better 
when their education is tied to real 
world experiences. 

Despite its potential, youth service is 
integrated into the curriculum of less 
than one-half of Michigan’s middle- 
grades schools. Of those schools 
offering service-learning programs, 
only 14 percent allow all students to 
participate in these activities. 31 

Adults in the community can be 
valuable resources to support middle- 
grades schools. Public libraries, youth- 
serving agencies, religious organiza- 
tions, and other community institu- 
tions can support the academic and 
social needs of young adolescents by 
providing experiences that augment 
those created by home or school. 
These resources can also provide 
before- or after-school structured 
activities that contribute to positive 
development, while reducing the 
amount of unsupervised time avail- 
able to the community’s young 
people. 

Michigan State University, in a 
recent study of the development of 
healthy adolescents in Michigan, 
concluded that “the ability to nourish 
healthy children and adolescents 
requires the support, involvement, 
and cooperation of multiple youth- 
serving sectors. One sector alone (e.g., 
school or family) cannot provide all 
the ingredients necessary for positive 
youth development.” 32 Thus, schools 
and communities need to build 
meaningful partnerships. Too often, 
schools and other community 
institutions are not ambitious enough 
about fostering beneficial conditions 
(beyond financial support) for the 
young adolescents in the community. 




The ability to nourish 
healthy children and 
adolescents requires the 
support, involvement, 
and cooperation of 
multiple youth-serving 
sectors. One sector 
alone cannot provide 
all the ingredients 
necessary for positive 
youth development. 

Michigan State University 
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Starting Again in the Middle-. 
A Work in Progress 




The Middle Start survey data illus- 
trate that too many Michigan young 
adolescents lose ground during the 
middle grades. However, the Middle 
Start surveys complement other stud- 
ies which demonstrate that high levels 
of learning occur in the presence of 
high expectations and a supportive 
academic environment. Further, these 
studies show that the key reforms nec- 
essary to create highly effective 
middle-grades schools require both 
human and financial resources. Unfor- 
tunately, the Middle Start findings 
also reveal that these resources are not 
uniformly available in every Michigan 
school and school district. 

The summary review of the 
Middle Start findings that follows 
provides an overview of current 
conditions in the middle grades, 
valuable guidance as to how middle- 
grades learning can be improved, 
and insight to the obstacles that 
compromise the effectiveness of the 
majority of our schools. The recom- 
mendations that conclude the report 
provide further direction for activity 
on behalf of young adolescents and 
their schools. 
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Report Findings 

Throughout Michigan, too many 
young adolescents lose ground during 
the middle grades. 

The Middle Start surveys indicate 
that many of the state s middle graders 
lose ground during this period that is so 
critical to their academic development. 
Further, this time is even more difficult 
for girls. Careful attention to students* 
academic attitudes and progress during 
early adolescence is required, because it 
is during these years that young people 
make decisions about school that affect 
their success in high school and beyond. 
When students fall behind academically 
in the middle grades, they are more 
likely to drop out before completing 
high school. Currendy, in twenty percent 
of all Michigan school districts, more 
than one-quarter of the students fail 
to graduate with their peers. 

As indicated by the report, during 
early adolescence: 

• Achievement gaps widen between 
youngsters with the highest scores 
and those with the lowest scores on 
national and state achievement tests; 



School-based supports to address 
barriers associated with poverty and other 
disabling conditions decline ; and 



While the self-expectations of all middle 
graders dedine from 6th to 8th grade, those 
of girls dedine more significantly. 
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Additionally, more intense experi- 
mentation with a variety of behaviors 
and attitudes results in potential risks 
that can lead to negative outcomes. 

The Middle Start surveys document 
several warning signs: 

E Almost half of the state's middle graders 
report significant unsupervised time after 
school. Unsupervised time is tied to 
academic and behavior problems , sub- 
stance use, and lost opportunities for 
academic and social-skill enhancements ; 

E Use of cigarettes, alcohol, and other 
drugs is found across all income levels 
and geographic areas of the state; and 

E Middle graders from lower-income 
families have significantly fewer 
opportunities to participate in school - 
and community-based sports and 
recreation programs that can provide 
an alternative to risky behavior. 

When middle-grades schools are 
given the appropriate human and 
financial resources to effect key 
reforms, more students are likely to 
achieve at higher levels. 

In order to produce a new genera- 
tion of well-educated, responsible, and 
productive young people, high 
academic and social expectations 
must be communicated, adequately 
supported, and modeled in school, 
at home, and within the community. 
At school, young adolescents need a 
strong academic setting where 
teaching is tailored to developmental 
needs. These settings include curricula 
that integrate learning opportunities 
across subjects and provide enhanced 
attention to literacy and mathematics. 
At the core of this ideal learning 
environment is the positive impact of 
caring adult and student relationships. 



Based on the findings of the 
Middle Start survey and other 
comparable research, when Michi- 
gan middle-grades teachers and 
administrators are given the resources 
necessary to implement key reforms 
of increased professional develop- 
ment and time to teach and plan 
together, they can establish a more 
challenging and supportive learning 
environment: 




n Students are more committed and 
creative, achieve better grades , have 
higher expectations and a keener 
appreciation for the applicability of 
their school efforts to other parts of 
their lives ; 

r Student behavior is improved — young 
adolescents exhibit less dangerous experi- 
mentation and fewer disciplinary 
problems ; 

r Teachers are more innovative and use 
more effective classroom practices to 
promote personalized learning environ- 
ments ; and 

^ Teachers have more contact with the 
parents of their middle-grades students. 
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Report Findings (continued) 

The necessary human and financial 
resources are not uniformly avail* 
able to all Michigan middle-grades 
schools. 

Middle-grades schools in Michigan 
are highly vulnerable because of the 
lack of a public consensus about how 
they should be structured and what 
their mission, goals, and outcomes 
should be. Key reforms supported by 
sufficient resources could not only im- 
prove the learning of all middle graders, 
but have added benefit for the most 
disadvantaged students. However, the 
survey information suggests that the 
school buildings, staffing, and com- 
munity resources necessary to facili- 
tate the learning environment for 
young adolescents in Michigan are 
not always available, particularly for 
the most vulnerable youth: 

0 Most Michigan schools lack necessary 
resources for appropriate instruction 
and support; 

□ Low-income students often attend 
schools where resources are even more 
limited and fewer reforms are ade- 
quately supported; and 

E Most Michigan middle-grades teachers 
and administrators have expressed a 
need for more substantial professional 
development: 

- the majority have had no access to 
specific pre-service instruction to 
guide their work with this age group; 

- while most teachers express the 
need for additional professional 
development, few in-service 
opportunities exist; and 

- the vast majority of school schedules 
provide little time for teachers and 
administrators to plan and work 
together. 



Recommendations 

The findings from the Middle 
Start survey provide a framework for 
increased attention to young adoles- 
cents and middle-grades schools. 

Starting again in the middle, 
paying more attention to the develop- 
mental and academic needs of youth 
at this pivotal time, prevents problems 
that diminish students' chances of 
later success. The question is not 
whether to attend to Michigan's 
middle graders, but how best to do so. 
In light of the vulnerability of the 
early adolescent age group and the 
consequences of inattention, the 
public has a special responsibility to 
support middle-grades education and 
the policies and practices that will 
help students succeed. 

Schools, like other organizations, 
survive, grow, and adapt in response 
to many factors in their environment. 
These factors include the interests of 
students, staff, and parents, as well as 
other community, state, and federal 
influences. Each factor experiences 
support, opposition, stress, opportu- 
nities, and demands for change in 
differing degrees at different times. 
Responding to demands for change is 
difficult, particularly within complex 
institutions that cannot change 
quickly or effectively without sup- 
port. Further, the organizational 
changes discussed in this report, no 
matter how beneficial, are difficult to 
achieve in an environment where 
funds are limited, planning time is 
scarce, and pressure for immediate 
results is high. 

Despite these limitations, many 
Michigan middle-grades schools are 
demonstrating that they can help 
young adolescents improve their 
learning, performance, and adjust- 
ment. In these schools, administra 
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tors, teachers, parents, and other 
community members work in part- 
nership to improve teaching practices, 
enhance instructional resources, and 
develop structured opportunities for 
students’ growth and achievement. In 
addition, programs for young people 
outside the schools — in museums, 
youth-serving agencies, libraries, 
religious institutions, recreation 
departments, and other settings - 
strengthen and support learning. 

The Middle Start surveys indicate 
an imperative: the state, its communi- 
ties, and school districts must reverse 
the trend of decline and improve the 
lives of Michigan’s young people. 
Together, community institutions 
must develop the human and finan- 
cial resources necessary to cultivate 
the strengths of middle-grades 
students, and to support the adults 
who are committed to their healthy 
development and achievement. 

Lasting improvements and better 
outcomes for middle graders cannot 
occur without the following resources: 





All young adolescents must have a 
challenging academic environment 
with adult support and direction 
suited to their needs. 

Michigan’s young adolescents, when 
supported and encouraged, will grow 
toward adulthood healthy and armed 
with the skills necessary for continued 
success in life and work. 

To ensure this continued success, 
schools and communities must: 

^ set high expectations for all young 
adolescents ; 

K develop challenging curricula for all 
middle-grades students; 

c pursue more adequate resources for 
libraries and other instructional support ; 

c provide opportunities for caring, nurtur- 
ing student and adult interaction within 
the school setting ; 

L design programs that allow young 
adolescents to tie learning to important 
issues in their lives ; 

f ensure that schools organize grades, 
students, and teachers to support 
student progress; 

f track student progress with a variety 
of assessment measures ; and 

c secure access to comprehensive health 
education and services for young 
adolescents. 
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We believe that 
all children can 
succeed, and that 
we are responsible 
for seeing that 
they have the 
tools to do so. 

State Representative 
'William Bryant 
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Recommendations (continued) 

All young adolescents must be 
educated by adults who are 
well-prepared professionally 
and motivated to challenge 
and support students. 

Michigan’s young adolescents are 
fortunate to have access to adults who 
prefer to work in the middle grades 
and who want to improve their schools. 
To help these adults get the job done, 
school systems and communities must: 

0 support professional development 
for educators ; 

0 provide time for teachers and 
administrators to plan and work 

together; 

a prioritize professional development 
to reflect the identified needs of 
staff; and 

D enable middle-grades educators 
to explore, acquire, implement, 
and reflect on new approaches 
to teaching and learning. 
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All young adolescents must have 
consistent parental and community 
support for their learning and 
achievement. 

Parents, schools, and community- 
based institutions such as libraries, 
religious institutions, youth-serving 
agencies, and recreation departments 
can work in partnership on behalf of 
young adolescents. To do this, schools 
and communities must: 

° engage parents and other community 
adults in worthwhile activities to support 
early adolescent learning in and out of 
school ; and 

Q create a network of out-of-school supports 
and activities that meets young adoles- 
cents' needs by-. 

~ providing more constructive activities 
that complement learning ; and 

- paying particular attention to economi- 
cally disadvantaged, urban and rural 
young people who have not historically 
had access to these opportunities 

Final Comments 

The middle grades represent 
a critical time to engage, moti- 
vate, and guide young adolescents 
toward a successful future. The 
Middle Start surveys provide a 
better understanding of the 
existing teaching and learning 
environment in schools and 
classrooms, and the ability of 
Michigan schools to engage in 
exemplary practices. This know- 
ledge charts a path toward im- 
proving middle-grades education 
in Michigan. Continuing down 
that path constitutes an impor- 
tant first step toward directing 
all Michigan young adolescents 
away from risk and toward a 
lifetime of opportunity. 
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Key Features of Effective 
Middle-Grades Schools 

Effective middle-grades schools are characterized by: 

E Educators committed to young adolescents; 

E A shared vision; 
c High expectations for all; 

E An adult advocate for every student; 

□ Family and community partnerships; 

and - 

□ A positive school climateA * ... • •••.' 

Therefore, effective middle-grades schools provide: 

B Curriculum that is challenging, integrative, and exporatory; 

E Varied teaching & learning approaches; 

□ Assessment & evaluation that promote learning; . 
e Flexible organizational structures; 

E Programs & policies that foster health, wellness, and safety; 
and 

E Comprehensive guidance & support services. 



"This We Believe: Developmental!/ ResDonsive Middle Level Schools.” 
Columbus, Ohio: National Middle School Association. I 995.. 
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j The middle grades 

i 

; represent a critical time 

! to engage, motivate, and 

guide young adolescents 
toward a successful future. 

The Middle Start surveys 
provide a better under- 
standing of the existing 
teaching and learning 
' environment in schools 

and classrooms, and the 
I ability of Michigan schools 

to engage in exemplary 
practices. This knowledge 
| charts a path toward 

j improving middle-grades 

•; education in Michigan. 

Continuing down that path 
constitutes an important first 
step toward directing all 
Michigan young adolescents 

awau from risk and toward a 
O ‘ 

ERJC time opportunity. 



Introduction 

Early adolescence is a time of 
heightened risk and opportunity. 
During these years, young people 
explore who they are and think 
about who they will become. This 
exploration manifests itself in ex- 
perimentation with new behaviors 
and attitudes about themselves, 
their peers, and their schools. The 
experience of taking healthy risks, 
within safe, secure limits, is essen- 
tial to young adolescents. Without 
guidance and support, experimen- 
tal behaviors can have life-altering 
consequences. 

Middle graders are particularly 
vulnerable to school failure and 
other potentially dangerous influ- 
ences. However, the varied behav- 
iors and developmental issues that 
jeopardize this age group also 
provide unique opportunities 
for healthy growth. Young adoles- 
cents’ growing capacity for con- 
ceptual thinking, combined with 
their curiosity, energy, and desire 
to learn, makes early adolescence 
an ideal time to encourage healthy 
development and to capitalize on 
academic potential. 

Michigan-specific information 
collected by the W.K. Kellogg 
Foundations Middle Start Initia- 
tive sheds light on the experiences 
of the states young adolescents, 
their teachers, and school adminis- 
trators. This effort represents the 



first time such a comprehensive 
survey of schools serving young 
adolescents has been undertaken. 
Admirably, the fact that Michigan’s 
middle-grades teachers, adminis- 
trators, and students are willing 
to recount their trials and suc- 
cesses demonstrates their commit- 
ment to improving their schools. 

The data illustrate that too 
many Michigan young adolescents ! 
lose ground during the middle 
grades. However, the Middle Start 
surveys complement other studies 
which demonstrate that high levels 
of learning occur in the presence 
of high expectations and a sup- 
portive academic environment. 
Further, these studies show that 
the key reforms necessary to create 
highly effective middle-grades 
schools require both human and 
financial resources. Unfortunately, 
the Middle Start findings also reveal 
that these resources are not uni- 
formly available in every Michigan 
school and school district. 

The summary analysis of the 
Middle Start findings provides 
an overview of current conditions 
in the middle grades, valuable 
guidance as to how middie-grades 
learning can be improved, and 
insight into the obstacles that 
compromise the effectiveness of 
the majority of our schools. 
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Report Findings 

Throughout Michigan, too 
many young adolescents 
lose ground during the 
middle grades. 

The Middle Start surveys 
indicate that many of the state’s 
middle graders lose ground dur- 
ing this critical period. Girls suf- 
fer even greater losses than boys. 

It is during these years that young 
people make decisions about 
school that affect their success in 
high school and beyond. When 
students fall behind academically 
in the middle grades, they are 
more likely to drop out before 
completing high school. Cur- 
rently, in twenty percent of all 
Michigan school districts, more 
than one-quarter of the students 
fail to graduate with their peers. 

During early adolescence: 

□ Achievement gaps widen between 
youngsters with the highest scores 
and those with the lowest scores on 
national and state achievement tests; 



□ School-based support to address 
barriers associated with poverty and 
other disabling conditions decline ; and 

F While the self-expectations of all 
middle graders decline from 6th to 
8th grade, those of girls decline 
more significantly. 

The Middle Start surveys also 

document several warning signs: 

L* Almost half of the state's middle 
graders report significant unsuper- 
vised time after school. Unsupervised 
time is tied to academic and behavior 
problems, substance use, and lost 
opportunities for academic and 
social-skill enhancements ; 



E Experimentation with cigarettes, 
alcohol, and other drugs is found 
across all income levels and 
geographic areas of the state ; and 



Middle graders from lower-income 
families have significantly fewer 
opportunities to participate in school- 
and community-based sports and 
recreation programs that can provide 
- natives to risky behavior 



/ 
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When middle-grades 
schools are given the 
appropriate human and 
financial resources to 
effect key reforms, more 
students are likely to 
achieve at higher levels. 

In order to produce a new 
generation of well-educated, 
responsible, and productive 
young people, high academic 
and social expectations must be 
communicated, adequately sup- 
< ported, and modeled in school, 
i at home, and within the com- 
\ munity. At school, young ado- 
I lescents need strong academic 
( settings where teaching is tailored 

\ to developmental needs. These 
/ settings require curricula that 
t integrate learning opportunities 
across subjects and provide en- 
hanced attention to literacy and 
mathematics. At the core of this 
ideal learning environment is 
the positive impact of caring 
adult and student relationships. 

When given the resources 
necessary to implement key 
reforms of increased professional 
development and time to teach 
and plan together, Michigan 
middle-grades teachers and ad- 
ministrators establish a more 
challenging and supportive 
learning environment: 

E Students are more committed and 
creative, achieve better grades, have 
higher expectations and a keener 
appreciation for the applicability 
of their school efforts to other 
parts of their lives ; 

r Student behavior is improved - 
young adolescents report less 
dangerous experimentation and 
experience fewer disciplinary 

problems ; 

I 

i r Teachers are more innovative 
and use more effective classroom 
practices to promote personalized 

1 learning environments ; and 

i 

5 r Teachers have more contact with 

] the parents of their middle-grades 

students. 



The necessary human 
and financial resources 
are not uniformly avail- 
able to all Michigan 
middle-grades schools. 

Middle-grades schools in 
Michigan are highly vulnerable 
because they lack public consen- 
sus about their structure, mission, 
goals, and desired outcomes. Key 
reforms, supported by sufficient 
resources, could not only improve 
the learning of all middle grad- 
ers, but have added benefit for 
the most disadvantaged students. 




The survey information sug- 
gests that the school buildings, 
staffing, and community resources 
necessary to facilitate the learning 
environment for young adoles- 
cents in Michigan are not always 
available, particularly for the 
most vulnerable youth: 

□ Most Michigan schools lack 
necessary resources for appro- 
priate instruction and support; 

r Low-income students often attend 
schools where resources are even 
more limited and fewer reforms are 
adequately supported; and 

c Most Michigan middle-grades 
teachers and administrators have 
expressed a need for more sub- 
stantial professional development ; 

- the majority have had no access 
to specific pre-service instruction 
to guide their work with this 
age group; 

- while most teachers express the 
need for additional professional 
development, few in-service 
opportunities exist; and 

- the vast majority of school 
schedules provide little time 
for teachers and administra- 
tors to plan and work together. 
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Recommendations 

Starting again in the middle, pay- 
ing more attention to the develop- 
mental and academic needs of youth 
at this pivotal time, prevents prob- 
lems that diminish students’ chances 
of later success. The question is 
not whether to attend to Michigan’s 
middle graders, but how best to do 
so. In light of the vulnerability of 
the early adolescent age group and 
the consequences of inattention, 
the public has a special responsibil- 
ity to support middle-grades educa- 
tion and the policies and practices 
that will help students succeed. 

Schools, like other organizations, 
survive, grow, and adapt in response 
to many factors in their environ- 
ment. Responding to demands 
for change is difficult, particularly 
within complex institutions that can- 
not change quickly or effectively 
without support. Further, the orga- 
nizational changes discussed in the 
report, no matter how beneficial, 
are difficult to achieve in an envi- 
ronment where funds are limited, 
planning time is scarce, and pres- 
sure for immediate results is high. 

Despite these limitations, many 
Michigan middle-grades schools are 
demonstrating that they can help 
young adolescents improve their 
learning, performance, and adjust- 
ment. In these schools, administra- 
tors, teachers, parents, and other 
community members work in part- 
nership to improve teaching prac- 
tices, enhance instructional 
resources, and develop structured 
opportunities for students’ growth 
and achievement. In addition, pro- 
grams for young people outside the 
schools — in museums, youth-serv- 
ing agencies, libraries, religious in- 
stitutions, recreation departments, 
and other settings - strengthen and 
support learning. 

The Middle Start surveys indi- 
cate an imperative: the state, its 
communities, and school districts 
must reverse the trend of decline and 
improve the lives of Michigan’s 
young people. Together, commu- 
nity institutions must develop the 
human and financial resources nec- 
essarv to cultivate the strengths of 
e-grades students, and to sup- 




port the adults who are committed 
to their healthy development and 
achievement. 

Lasting improvements and better 
outcomes for middle graders cannot 
occur without the following resources: 

AM young adolescents 
must have a challenging 
academic environment with 
adult support and direction 
suited to their needs. 

Michigan’s young adolescents, 
when supported and encouraged, 
will grow toward adulthood healthy 
and armed with the skills necessary 
for continued success in life and work. 

To ensure this continued success, 
schools and communities must: 

□ set high expectations for all young 
adolescents; 

develop challenging curricula for all 
middle -grades students; 

c pursue adequate resources for libraries 
and other instructional support; 

E provide opportunities for caring, 
nurturing student and adult inter- 
action within the school setting; 

E design programs that allow young 
adolescents to tie learning to 
important issues in their lives; 

L ensure that schools organize grades, 
students, and teachers to support 
student progress; 

track student progress with a variety 
of assessment measures; and 

Ej secure access to comprehensive 
health education and services for 
young adolescents. * ^ 




All young adolescents must 
be educated by adults who are 
well-prepared professionally 
and motivated to challenge 
and support students. 

Michigan’s young adolescents 
are fortunate to have access to 
adults who prefer to work in the 
middle grades and who want to 
improve their schools. 

To help these adults get the 
job done, school systems and 
communities must: 

E support professional development 
for educators; 

o provide time for teachers and admin- 
istrators to plan and work together; 

E prioritize professional development to 
reflect the identified needs of staff; 
and 

E enable middle-grades educators to 
explore , acquire, implement, and re- 
flect on new approaches to teaching 
and learning. 

All young adolescents must 
have consistent parental and 
community support for their 
learning and achievement. 

Parents, schools, and community- 
based institutions such as libraries, 
religious institutions, youth-serv- 
ing agencies, and recreation depart- 
ments can work in partnership on 
behalf of young adolescents. 

To do this, schools and commu- 
nities must: 

r engage parents and other community 
adults in worthwhile activities to sup- 
port early adolescent learning in and 
out of school; and 

c create a network of out-of-school 
supports and activities that meets 
young adolescents’ needs by: 

- providing more constructive 
activities that complement 
learning; and 

- paying particular attention to 
economically disadvantaged, 
urban and rural young people 
who have not historically had 
access to these opportunities. 




Executive Summary 



The Middle Start Initiative is a broad effort undertaken in 1 994 by the 
W.IC Kellogg Foundation to demonstrate that middle-grades schools can become 
more effective learning environments for younf acolescencs. The Initiatives 
objective is to improve the quality of education in Michigan’s middle grades, 
particularly in schools and school districts with high percentages of 
students from low-income families. 

Michigan has approximately 83 C,0Cw children. ages 10-15, 
navigating their way through early adolescence. During the past two 
decades, there has been a growing awareness of the needs of the 
nation’s children. However, less attention has been paid to early adoles- 
cence than to two other developmental periods: the “ready to learn 
years (birth to school age), and the “ready to earn” years (late adolescence to 
adulthood). As a result little information is available about the well-being of Michigan s 
- or the nation’s - young adolescents during this developmental stage critical to their 
academic success and healthy development 



To address this need, Michigan-specific data were collected through a 
series of surveys of middle-grades teachers, administrators, and students.The 
surveys were conducted by the Center for Prevention Research and Development of 
the Institute of Government and Public Affairs at the University of Illinois. All Michigan 
schools that serve young adolescents ages 10-15 were invited to participate in an 
extensive survey of teaching and administrative staff and 224 Michigan schools 
participated in the survey. Almost one-half of the schools ( 1 0 1 ) also conducted 
student surveys, reaching over 45.600 students in the fifth to ninth grades. 



Starting Again in the Middle combines the responses of the large, diverse, represen- 
tative sample garnered from the surveys with other available information to describe 
Michigan middle graders and their experiences with one of the main institutions in 



1 r lives: their schools. 
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